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MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
January 15,1929 — April 4, 1968 
2015 Birthday Observance January 19 


Martin Luther King, Jr. was born in Atlanta, Geor- 

gia. He attended segregated schools and was ad- 

mitted to Morehouse College at the age of 15. At 
Morehouse, he majored in medicine and law. The 
President of Morehouse influenced him to follow 

in the footsteps of his father and grandfather and 

enter the ministry. 


After graduating from Morehouse, he entered 
Croze Theological Seminary where he earned his 
Bachelor of Divinity Degree. 


He then enrolled in Boston University where he 
earned a doctorate in systemic theology. 


While in Boston, he met his future wife who was 
studying at New England Conservatory. Coretta 

Scott and Martin were married in 1953 and had 

four children. 


As a Baptist minister, his first church was in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama where he and his wife lived as 
they brought up their family. 


He was an activist, a humanitarian, and a minister, 
who led the Civil Rights Movement in this country. 
He believed nonviolence was the way to achieve 
equality and justice. He was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his work. He was assassinated in 
1968. 


Below are some sayings and quotes of Dr. King. 


“There can be no deep disappointment where 
there is not deep love” 


“Take the first step in faith. You don’t have to see 
the whole staircase, just take the first step.” 


“We will remember not the words of our enemies, 
but the silence of our friends.” 


“Nonviolence means avoiding not only external 


physical violence but also internal violence of spirit. 
You not only refuse to shoot a man, but you refuse — 


to hate him.” 


“We must accept finite disappointment, but never 
lose infinite hope” 


“Mankind must evolve for all human conflict a 
method which rejects revenge, aggression and re- 
talliation. The foundation of such a method is 
love.” 


EDWARD W. BROOKE, III 
October 26, 1919 ~— January 3, 2015 
Republican Politician 


Edward W. Brooke, Ill became the first African- 
American to be elected by popular vote to the 
United States Senate. He served for two terms in 
this position. 


He was born in Washington, D.C. to Edward W. 
Brooke, Jr. and Helen (Seldon) Brooke. 


He attended Dunbar High School, then enrolled in 
Howard University where he studied social studies 
and political science. 


After his graduation from Howard, he enlisted in 
the U.S. Army immediately after the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. As an officer in the Army, he 
served for five years in WWIl as a member of the 
segregated 366th Infantry Regiment. He earned a 
Bronze Star while seeing combat in Italy. 


After his discharge from the Army, he earned his 
law degree from Boston University Law School. 


He was defeated in his first three tries for public 
office in Massachusetts. He later accepted the po- 
sition of chairman of the Finance Commission of 
Boston where he discovered corruption in city af- 
fairs. ; 


in 1962, he was elected Attorney General of Mas- 
sachusetts. This made him the first African- 
American Attorney General in any state. 


In 1966, he won the election for the United States 
Senate. As a Senator from Massachusetts, he 
served two terms, being defeated for a third term 
because of his support for abortion and his divorce 
from his first wife. 


Some of his record in the Senate: 


He was the first Senator to call for Richard Nixon’s 
resignation. 

He served as ranking Republican on the Senate 
Banking Committee. 


He was a leader of the enactment of The Equal 
Credit Act which insured married women a right to 
credit on their own. 


Along with Birch Bayh. He led the fight to retain 
Title IX ,a 1972 amendment to the Higher Educa- 


_ tion Act of 1965 that guarantees equal education 


opportunity to girls and women. 


"ANGELS" GET HER TONSILS 


Staff members of Dorsetshire hospitals are chuckling over a child-eye view of a tonsil 
operation thet lends umusual stature to the attending surgeon. A staff letter quotes 
the child*s own accowmt as follows: "When I went into the big room, there were two lady 
angels all dressed in white. "Then two men angels came in. One of the men angels looked 
down my throat and said: ‘God! Look at that child's tonsils'. And God looked and said, 
°T'11 take them out at once'’”, 
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and completely missed the target. 4 


SOME AMERICAN HEROINES 
by — 
Pat Leonard 


In the Revolutionary War three brave patriotic women disgiised 
themsélves as. men and fought in the war winning our freedom. 


One had a Bellingham connection. Déborah Samson, a 5'8" blond,blue 
eyed rangy woman, enlisted as Robert Shurtliff on May 22, 1782. 7 
Rev. Noah Alden was pastor here at the time, and had served Deborah 

in a Middleborough parish, plus was a distant Cousin. John Lundvall — 
discovered this information... 


The second was Ann Bailey from Ireland, who:became a Corporal before 
her female. identy was discovered and she was jailed, fined, and after 
grimly serving her full time, disappeared for all eternity. 


The third was a woman from Maine who fought the entire war’ accompanied 
by a half brother. Her sex was never discovered. 


‘As. Hunt watched from.a vantage point, Gay unhesitatingly took over, 
commanding one of the men. to fetch a'table from the barracks and place 
it in front of him. He ordered the others to stand in ranks before him. 


The Corporal put his musket on the table. He asked if any men had any 
army experience and any familiarity with weapons. Not a man stirred. 


The Corporal stated he was a gun smith, having trained under his father 
in Ireland. He stated the. first thing he had done was dismantled his 
weapon as soon as he received it and put it in proper order. He asked 
how many of the others had done the same. Not a man rédsponded. 


Then Corporal Sam had a recruit bring a target from the barracks. It 
was a rougheffigy of a human body, round head, square body, arms and 
legs. This was propped against the hillside where target practice 
took place. 


Sam asked the men where they should try to hit the improvised target. 
Most said the head, Some an arm or leg, some the body. Sam stated, 
there is only one place to aim, the body. The easiest place to hit as 
it is the largest. © Plus, an enemy hit in the body would never recover 
if the ball. penetrated his innards. He would spend a week or more rotting 
away while a couple of his comrades tried to take care of hin. 


Sam then carefully steadied himself against a sapling and fired. A 
recruit was ordered to take a chalk and circle the hole in the target. 
Right in the center! ° The men cheered. 


Sam told the men never to fire when running or walking towards the enemy. 
Always to brace and steady yourself against something, take careful aim, 
then fire. | 


Sam pointed to a man in front of him and ordered the man to come to the 
table. He motioned for others to gather around. Then he painstakingly 
had the man put his weapon in shape, and pay especial care to the flint. 
He instructed the man to steady himself, take careful aim, and slowly 
press his forefinger against the trigger. The man did so, and winged 
the top of the shoulder of the target. Sam stated the enemy would 
probably die from an infection, and certainly would have a disabled 
shoulder the rest of his days. — 


One fellow seemed reluctant and held back but Sam spotted him. The same 
proceedure took place. . The weapon checked and serviced, the would be 
soldier braced against the sapling, but flinched when the gun exploded 


_.. continued on next page 
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The Corporal informed the fearful. one that he would never make a soldier 
as he had such fear, and stated he was appointing him gunsmith for the 
troop, cook, and general handy man. 


The following day a storm took place and Hunt checked the barracks in 
mid morning, expecting to find most of the reeruits in their bunks. 
Not so: Every man was clustered around a table where Corporal Sam was 
demonstrating how to care for a weapon, the powder, roundness of the 
ball,.shaping of the flint, and the need to always have extra flints, 


and how to protect the musket in a rain or snow storm. 


In a couple of weeks Hunt was so proud of the progress his. company had 
nade he arranged for the group to give a public demonstration. Corporal 
Sam for the first«time seemed strangely reluctant. He requested Hunt 

- @digw him to take the men on a bivouc west of Boston to accustom them 
(“@ liffe.in the field. The Captain at once declined and Sam seemed uneasy 
but made no comment. ie 


The demonstraticn was a huge success. Crowds came from the city and 

nearby suburbs. Strangely enough, after the action ended, Corporal 

Sam Gay mysteriously disappeared. 

The following day an infuriated Captain Hunt stormed into the barracks 

and finding Corporal Sam had vanished,.left angrily. On March 10 he 

Swore out a warrent asking the authorities to "please take into your 
custody Nancy Bailey who dressed herself in mens Cloths (sic) inlisted (sic 
as a Soldier in my company in Col. Patterson's Reg & Rec'd fifteen pounds 

& ten shillings Bounty from this state and then absented herself." 


Ann Bailey, her true name, was arrested and in August was sentenced to 
two months imprisonment and fined 16 pounds, plus court costs. One 

of the spectators at the display had recognized Corporal Gay as Ann 
Bailey,.a husky woman employed as a bar maid and bouncer in a.tough 
waterfront tavern in a Boston suburb. Her comrades and relatives there 
paid her fine and court costs, but poor Ann Stoically served her full 
term in gaol. She returned to the tavern and left alone at dawn and 
dissapeared for all time. 


“The third woman who disguised herself as a man lived in what is now Maine. 
“She and a half brother somehow heard of Benedict Arnold's proposed attack 
on Quebec and both decided to enlist. 


,awever as they traveled through the woods to Cambridge, Arnold left 
on Friday, September 15, 1775 in thirteen schooners and Sloops bound 
for Fort Western where the men would embark | in huge row boats on the 
Kennebec River heading towards Canada. 


Both arrived in Cambridge some days after Arnold left. The recruiting 
officer sized up the pair, born woodsmen, with their own weaponry and 
just what wasineeded. A member of Washington's staff was:.summoned, 

and the pair were sworn in, detailed as scouts, hunters and foragers. 

As scouts, their task was to warn the Army if a British or hostile Indian 
force was anywhere in the area planning an attack on the Americans. 


They became throughly familiar with the Eastern seaboard section of the 
colonies. Little is known about the pair over the years but they were 
both at Yorktown on October 16, 1781 when the British surrendered 


ending the war for practical (es ree ii tae RRR CU ae 


5 continued on next page | 


During the war the pair. took two unauthori 7 
he . | “Nnerized winger ab 
returned to Maine. They missed Valley Forge. : ig 


Somehow ‘the female managed to secure a 
as haar were destroyed when the Brit 
war of 1812, The American forces assia i 

Lg] ican gned to protect the city fl 
So precipitately that it is said Admiral Cockburn entered ij eects 


House and ate Presi ladison' awAC : 
torches: dent Madison's lunch, then ordered the White House 


pension but details are lacking 
ish ravaged Washington in the 


uy Be OH Ne three husbands:and the fourth survived her. She had 
twelve living children by her first two husbands. The second gentleman 
was a blacksmith who made hinges, farm tools, kitchen and household 
utensils but never shod a horse. 


‘fearing to ose her’ sion. the Vadv. new ; 
hi g i her pension; the lady never revealed her true identity. 


Up to her late seventies, when a blizzard took place, she would go 
hunting by herself. She invariably returned with a carcass. Animals 
find a secluded spot during. a fierce storm, She knew all these spots | 
and never came home without game,..but never a female. In her eighties 
she took a grandson to assist her.. 

After her third husband died, within two months she married at age 

88 a widower of 43, less than half her age, who had three teenage 
children, two giris and a boy. The girls took care of the house and 
garden, the boy assisted her in the blacksmith shop, The husband did 
odd jobs, and delivered items.she manufactured to customers. 

At 92 she died in her sleep. To have.spent so many years in the Army 
without anyone detecting she was a female, the lady must have Looked 
more like John Wayne than Marilyn Munroe. ) 
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THINK 


if you think you are beaten, you are. 

If you think you dare not, you don’t. 

if you like to win, but think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you've lost. 
For out in this world we find, 
Success begins with a fellow’s will. 
it’s allin the state of mind. 


If you think you are out classed, you are. 


p : L ASK] BLVD ee You've got to think high to rise. 
| Ne Bee TWIN LL L ; stein  You’ve got to be sure of yourself, before 


You can ever win a prize. / 


B Li VUE Tr j } bs Life’s battles don’t always go 


To the stronger or faster man. 
But soon or late the man who wins 
is the man who thinks he can. 

Anonymous 
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FOOD AND SHOPPING 
IN THE 1930'S AND 1940’S 
Many families were mostly self-sufficient. They 
had small household gardens where they raised a 
variety of vegetables which they “put away” for 
winter. Some families may have had a cow and/or 
a few chickens for milk and eggs. 


There were three local stores in town where we 
could purchase necessities such as meat, butter, 
cheese, coffee, baking needs, etc. 


IN south Bellingham there was Lou’s Market (now 
LiL General) on Scott Hill Road (South Main Street) 
and Delude’s Market was on Pulaski Boulevard on 
the corner of Moody Street (part of Walgreen’s 
parking lot is there now.) Delude’s also delivered 
groceries. 


in Bellingham Center, Thayer’s Market stood at the 
southwest corner of South Main Street and Men- 
don Street. In addition to in store sales, Thayer’s 
also delivered groceries. At first, an employee 
would go to homes in the area on Mondays to take 
the grocery order and then deliver the goods on 
Tuesday. Eventually, orders for delivery were tak- 
en over the telephone. 


North Bellingham had John’s Market. it was locat- 
ed on Hartford Avenue across from the Baptist 
Church. Although this was not a large store, many 
of the essentials could be purchased there. 


Below are some of the memories of those who 
grew up in that era. 


Mary Gregoire — One advantage of living on a farm 


is that we were able to grow and preserve most of 
our fruits and vegetables without going to a mar- 
ket. 


We had a huge garden with manyl kinds of vegeta- 
bles,- like tomatoes, green beans, corn, potatoes, 
and many more. 


There were also fruit trees, like peach, pear, plum, 
and apple. We also picked blueberries in the 
woods behind our house. Our Mom would make 
all kinds of delicious pies from the fruit. 


We had a huge grape arbor with delicious Con- 
cord grapes. Our Mom made these grapes into 
grape juice and grape jam. We canned enough 


fruits and vegetables to last throughout the winter. 


We had many chickens that provided eggs and, 
also, a nice roast chicken, Sunday dinner once ina 
while. 


We had cows that provided us with milk, and my 
father would make feta cheese and yogurt. We 
also delivered milk from our cows to homes mostly 
in Woonsocket. These folks did not have to go to a 
store to buy their milk. 


During World War Ii some items like butter were 
rationed. We would go to the Kennedy Market in 
Woonsocket with our ration stamps to buy butter. 


We did go to grocery stores in Woonsocket to buy 
items we didn’t have on the farm. These stores 
were the A&P in the Social section and the Piggly 
Wiggly in Market Square. 


Diana Crooks ~ Life on our farm was enjoyable, but, 
as well as having fun, there was lots of work to be 
done, especially in the late spring, summer, and 
early fall. This was the time to plant, weed and 

pick our vegetables. There, also, was haying to do. 
The cows and horses had to eat too. 


Many of the vegetables, such as lettuce, radishes, 
summer squash, tomatoes, peppers, cabbages, 


_corn, peas, yellow and green beans, carrots, beets, 


and cucumbers were consumed during late spring 
and summer. 


The tomatoes (stewed tomato), cucumbers (pickles 
and relish), corn, peas, beans, carrots, and beets 
were all good vegetables to preserve. 


Winter squash (Blue Hubbard and butternut), 
pumpkins and potatoes stored well to be used 
when cold weather came. 


Blueberries and wild grapes were provided by na- 
ture. Those blueberries that were not made into 
pie, dumpling, muffins, etc.were canned to be used 
later for pies and dumplings. The grapes were 
made into grape juice and jelly for future use, Of- 
ten, large amounts of a fruit were bought, such as 
peaches, and some were made into jam or pre- 
serves. 


Oranges were bought by the crate and bananas by 
the stock from Gardella’s in Woonsocket. Apples 
were purchased by the bushel from local farmers, 
even though we had a few uncared for apple trees. 


A lot of our pastries were made by our mother and 
aunt. Pies, cakes, cookies, rolls and doughnuts 
were made from scratch. 


Chickens were raised, so we had fresh eggs and a 
chicken dinner once in a while. If we had more 
eggs than we could use at the time, the eggs were 
put into a crock in a substance called “water glass”. 
continued on next page 


This would preserve the eggs until they would be 
needed for cooking. The day old baby chicks were 
ordered and sent by mail the farm to be raised for 
the family needs. Turkeys were raised so we had 
one for dinner now and then, but especially on 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, Two pigs were raised 
each year, and slaughtered. The hams and bacon 
were taken somewhere to be cured. Some of the 
meat was taken to Austin Chilson’s butcher shop in 
Franklin to be ground into sausage. The fat back 
was put into a salt brine in a crock, so salt pork was 
always available. The rest of the meat was cut into 
the appropriate sizes for roasts. 


Because we lived on a dairy farm, we not only sold 
milk wholesale to local dairies plus some to people 
in the neighborhood. There was always plenty of 
raw milk and raw cream for ourselves. Some of the 
cream was turned into ice cream in a hand cranked 
freezer. When there was a surplus of milk at the 
end of the depression, our mother set the milk 
outdoors in large pans and made it into cottage 
cheese. 


We were not self-sufficient. We had to frequent 
local markets. The A&P, the First National and 
Vargian’s in Franklin were our main source of food 
that we did not produce ourselves. The A&P and 
First National were grocery stores for general 
shopping. These stores were very small compared 
to today’s grocery stores. Vargian’s Store was a 
small store for purchasing good meat. Occasional- 
ly, we would stop at Delude’s Market in South Bel- 
lingham. Later on, we took advantage of Thayer's 
Market and their delivery service. 


A lot of work, by our folks, especially, was put into 
providing good food for the family of ten that lived 
here. 


“Did you 
hoe the POTATOES , 
and pick the BUGS?” 
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Carlton Patrick — In the 30’s and 40’s, the only 
stores we had in Bellingham were Mom and Pop 
stores. There were no “supermarkets”. So a lot of 
folks would go to Milford, Franklin or Woonsocket 
to do their shopping for groceries and clothes. 


My folks would mostly go, on Saturday nights, to 
Woonsocket where they had more stores. Maybe 
it was because my Mother spoke French. At that 
time, there were a lot of French speaking people in 
Woonsocket. (That is just a guess on my part.) 


Bellingham had bus service to all the surrounding 
towns including Boston and Worcester in those 
days. My folks didn’t have an auto so this, as well 
as many good friends and neighbors who offered 
them rides, were their means of transportation. 


| think it was only 10 or 15 cents to ride on a bus 
owned by the Johnson Bus Lines of Milford to any 


of the surrounding towns. We could ride these ~ 


same buses to school for no charge. If you rode 
often enough, you would get to know a lot of the 
drivers by name, and they would remember where 
they picked you up and where they dropped you 
off. Sometimes, if they saw you running to catch 
the bus, they would wait for you. Things were a lot 
different in town in those days. That is why we 
called them the “good old days” 


Sometimes when my folks would go shopping on 
Saturdays, they would take me along. | enjoyed 
this very much being only 10 or 12 years old. 


Main Street in Woonsocket was very busy because 
that is where the stores were. We didn’t have 
shopping malls in the outskirts like we have today. 
Main Street in Woonsocket was two way traffic. 
Main Street has been turned back to two way traf- 
fic after being one way for quite a while. 


In trying to remember some of the stores, | recall 
McCarthy’s which was on the corner in Depot 
Square. It seems like everyone knew about it. 
Some of the other stores were Kennedy Egg and 
Butter, Morse Shoe Store, Najarians, Beaupres 
Drug Store, Woolworths, Grants, Kresges, Korn- 
stiens, and Angelos Hair Salon. Women and girls 
went to Angelos to get their hair styled for proms 
and weddings. Angelos also ran a school for learn- 
ing hair dressing skills. 


Also, there was Kay Jewelers; Eisenberg and Tick- 
ton for dry goods; the A&P and the Piggly Wigg;ly 
for groceries; Gardellas Fruits and Vegetables; Pi- 
ettes now in Diamond Hill Mall; and Leverones. 
continued on next page | 


Leverones displayed their fruits and vegetables on 


he si ik ing th : 
the sidewalk during the summer As we leave 2014 behind us, we reflect on some of 


Just down from Monument Square was the St. the anniversaries that occurred during that year. 
James Hotel, the Blackstone Hotel, and Chan’s 


sey Aba aie . Willi : 
Restaurant which is still there. Also, there were Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman's’ March to the 


ee Sea 150" 

Coney Island Hot Dogs and English Fish and Chips 
There might have been other businesses that | may Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 150" 
have forgotten. The start of World War | : 100" 
Another thing | remember is a booth in the middle Arlington National Cemetery 100" 
of the junction of the roads where a Policeman : 
would stand directing traffic. There were no traffic The Wizzard of OZ 75° 
lights there back then. Smokey Bear For 
Who can remember Social Street when it was built Gone with the Wind 70% 
with cobble stones with the trolley tracks running 4 
up the middle of the street. This would get very Battle of the Bulge WWil 70 
slippery at times. If your car wheels got caught in Air Stream Travel Trailer 60" 
the trolley tracks, it was pretty tricky to recover 

y PES Ten SRY Rudolph, The Red Nosed Raindeer 50" 


before you met another car. in those days, there 
weren't as many cars as there are today, and they 
didn’t go as fast either. The cars back then were Did. It Scare re You: Too Mister? 
made of steel and not plastic as they are today. oe LoS ree 
Those cars stood up better when they had fender 
benders. 


Along Social Street were most of the auto dealers. 
There were National Ford, Marcoux Chevrolet, Sei- 
gal Oldsmobile and Buick. The Packard Dealer was 
on Wood Avenue, and the Hudson Dealer was on 
Hamlet Avenue. 


John Taylor’s mother and father both worked in 
Woonsocket. Mrs Taylor worked at McCarthys, 
and John Taylor, Sr. worked at the Woonsocket 
Call as a boiler keeper. John Taylor and | would 
roam around the streets until his folks would get 
out of work around nine or ten p. m. We would 
then ride home with them. Parents in those times 
didn’t worry about where we were or if someone 
might harm us. 


| believe there were 4 or 5 theaters in Woonsocke 
at that time; namely the Stadium, the Park, the 
Bijou, the Laurier and the Strand. | can’t remember 
others. Some only charged 5 or 10 cents to see a 
western movie. The Park theater had a lot of vau- 
deville shows with some big names. 


ALL PICTURES AT AN ACCIDENT SCENE... do not 
i show damage or injury. Seated on the front steps of an 
closed, was located in Woonsocket. There was, old homestead in Bellingham Center is William L. Cook, 


also, a YMCA located there where you could stay ~— consoling somewhat frightened Barbara J. Eldredge after 


Hill College, a two year business college now 


a big trailer truck turned over with a bang near the house. 
““Nfow in my day we pulled a load like that with two big, 
strong horses and did”’t go fast. enough to turn over,’ 
10 explains | the elderly gentleman to the little lady. 
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overnight for a very low price. 


THE POSTCARD 


Postcards have been with us since the turn of the 
last century. Originally the one cent card was 
issued by the government. Any pictrure had to be 
imprinted on the government issue card. 


In 1898 Congress voted to allow private printing of 
cards. This opened the world to the modern picture 
card, changing in form over the years but never in 
its simplicity. Before 1908, the cards had white 
space on the front for messages. The back was for 
the address and government cancellation, no 
message. 


In 1908 the split back card was introduced and the 
adhesive one cent stamp. The front became a 
- photo or a drawing or a printed greeting. Postcards 
were no longer just a souvenir for the traveler but 
for advertising, short greetings, politics and 
whatever needed to be said in a short message. 

It wasn't too long after post cards 
became popular, around 1900, that 
municipalities realized that they 
were a cheap and effective way of 
advertising their city or their 


various attractions. Color cards were then generally 
printed in Europe, usually in Germany, and were 
exceptionally well done. Black and white cards 
were also popular, and cheaper 


Postcards were most often black and white but 
many were also hand colored. Pictures were most 
often lithograph printed but there were also real 
photos printed directly on the postcard. Germany 
was the center for postcard printing until World 
War Il. For a brief period England took over this 
carft and then US printers caught up and took over 
_. this country’s postcards. 
White borders on the front were 
popular for printers because it did 
not require printing to the edge and 
saved ink. 


New printing processes allowed 
printing on post cards with a high 
rag content that caused a "linen like” 
finish. These cheap cards allowed 
the use of gaudy dyes for coloring. 
Many important events in history 
were recorded on these cards. 


The “chrome” post cards started to 
dominate the scene soon after they were launched 
by the Union Oil Company in their western service 
stations in 1939, Mike Roberts pioneered with his 
"WESCO" cards soon after World War II. Three 
dimensional post cards also appeared in this era. 


98300 Gray Mixtures, 


9S30i Tan Mixture. 
Sixes: Women’s, 34 to 46 in. 
Dust measure, about 54 in, long; 
Misses’, 14 to 20 years, about 
50 inches long. Kindly specify 
BUST measure or AGE wanted, 


July-August Sale Price, 
Gelivered free, each .,. $7.49 


Splendid value In Women’s or 
Misses’ Rubborized Cotton Tweed 
Rain or Utility Coat. Made in 
the now fashion with convertible 
collar, that may be worn openad 
or In choker style, and with a 
detachable buckled belt. Two 
spacious pockets trimmed with 
buttons matching thesa cifecting 
closing and finishing tabs on 
Sleeves. Tho fact thai this cont 
ean be appropriately worn on the 
days when tho sun shines ag well 
as on rainy days, makes it a very 
sensible adiection. Prico quoted 
is for sixty days only, 

98302 Gray Mixture. 
28303 Tap Mixture, - 
uly-Avgust Sele Price, 6 5 
delivered tres, oacth....... os 

Rubberized Cotton Tweed Hat 
with stitched brim and soft top. 


Matches coat described above, A 
good investment, 
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This Sale 
Ends 
August 31st 


9S312 Fan only. 
Sizes: 8 years, 36 
Jong: & years, 83 in. 
Jong; 16 years, 36 in. 
tong; “32 years, 39 in. 
long; 14. years, -43 in. 
long. Please mention 
AGE desired, 


Sale Price, 

del'd fres, outfit $2.98 
. Girls’ Throe-Plece Rainy- 
Day Outfit, oomprisin 
coat, hat and 
aH made of 


with but- 


toned taba. Hat {tg madeg 
with 2  button-trimmed# 


turned-back band and fitted 
with elastic in back, School 
bag has protective flap and 
long carrying strap, 


‘LOW PRICES at Last! 


GG Navy Blue, 
SS3SG7 Tan. 
Sisea: Women’s, 34 to 4@ tn. 


S$304 Black and White Mix. 
ure. 
Sizes: Women’s, 84 to 48 in. 
bust measure, about 54 In, Jong: 


Misses’, 14 to 20 yours,’ shout Hat ust measure, about $4 in, log: 
50 in. long. Please state BUST S83 ‘anes', 14 to 20 years, about 
measure or AGE wanted. oS 208 long. Always give BUST 


A mesasure or AGE in your order, 


% Tuly-August ee iat $5.98 


d 
July-August Sale Price, 
delivered free, each * $4.19 


A Raincoat ta not a luxury but 
& necessity and $4.19 is sucha 
smaif sum that no ons need be 
without one, After August sist 
you wid pay mors. Taney Cotton 
Bombazina, thoroughly  rubber- 
ized, has been selected for tis 
model, which ds belted and 
equipped with two ex patch 
eg With ‘buttoned flaps, Cal. 
ar Jooks smart opened or closed 


SSSO65 Biack and White Mix. 
ture, 


July-August Sale Price, 
dolivered, trée, ‘each....... 57c 

Now style Raln Hat of fancy 
Cotton Bombazine to match coat 
shove, Stitched. brim and’ soft 
top caught to one side by button 
and silk thesel, 


delivered fre 

Rubberized. Cotton Popfin Rata 
Coat, ene that can be recom. 
wiended for service, atyie and 
value, Desfened with an RUUsu- 
ally clever ad smart colar that 
may be & d through in high 
military effecl or worn flat with 
tah ends buttoned back. Other 
likable featurea about thia coat 
ara tho large button-trimmed 
bockets, detachable belt  with- 
buckle and the strap and button 
trimming on the sleeves, 


SSS08 Navy Btue. 
88309 Tan, 


July-August Sale Pri¢a, 
delivered tres, cacy, 89c 


Straight-brim Rubberized ° Cot. 
a i. fon Poplin Hat that is a bay 
: “Apanion te coat. described above, 
Rene) Soft top, Becoming and specially 
Rood value at our July and Auguet 
sale price. ? 


Sarees 


Order Now 


Before Prices 


Staessen er 


98310. Black end White aS 
ixture. : 


Bizes: Junior Misses‘, 23 
yeara, 46 in. tong: 15 yeara, 
48.in. long; 17 years, 50 in, 
Jong; 19 yoara, 60 in, long, 
State AGE In your order, - 
Salo Price, $ 
delivered free, vach 3.88 
Blg monoy-saving » oppor. 
tunity Ina natiy Rubberized 
Cotton Bombazine Raincoat, 
Specially bullt fo fit the junior 
miss, In a style both become 
ing and youthful. It hag a 
roll collar that may be worn 
flat or close about the throat, 
and Ig supplied with pn all- 
around detachable belt with 
double button closing in 
front. Buttons of same 
quality ornament the roomy 
pockets and effect closing, 
and smaller ones trim the 
novel cuff effect on sleeves, 
This ig the time to send in 
your order. September Ist 
Price goes up. 
@S3ift Black and White 
fixture, , 


4 : ‘pbociidmmnonnnieeasaelstretrs 
Z se pa hell AMARA 
DRONA APLAR P LIL IIAP , 


Salo Price, 
delivered free, each... 43c 


Only 43¢ for this wall-made 
Rain Grp of Catton Bomba- 
zina to mafch Raincoat above. 
Has a stiff peak and soft top, 
Self-material buttons give a 
pleasing finish. Elastic in 
back to insure ft, 


Order Before ‘August 31, 191 9 | 


Say — how would you ladies like one of these smart what? They belong to the year 1919? Small reason in- 
looking coats to compliment your wardrobe? You say deed fo pass up so rare a bargain! 
that these cannot be worn with Propriety because of 45 


TRICK? OR TREAT? 


Halloween was a “treat for everyone. 
On October 28, 2014, the offices in the Center of town set aside the afternoon for children to come for 
“Trick or Treat” The children went to all the buildings, including the museum. 


Ghosts, princesses, pirates, animals, nurses, bees and more were able to get treats and show of their 
costumes. !t was a fun afternoon for hosts in the museum as weil as for gremlins. 
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ERNEST A. LEBLANC é 


BELLINGHAM — Ernest A. Le- 
blane, 16, son of Mr, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter I, Leblane of Suffolk street, 
a junior at Bellingham High School, 
has been chosen to attend “Boys’ 
State,” conducted by the American 
Legion, Massachusetts Department, 
at the state college in Amherst June: 
22 to July 1. 

Leblane ranks scholastically near ; 
the top of his class and has played} 
basketball for the junior varsity. He 
is a Call carrier in South Belling- 
ham. 

“The Arnold-Spencer’ Post, AG, is 
sponsoring Leblanc as part of their | 
Americanization program. Com- 
mander Levi Smith is paar of 
the: comrnittee. 


| LIEUT. ELMER AMBLER 
We. ' 
| 


Pilot of a C-47 troop carrier thai 
brought Yanks into France on D. 
,day and to Holland later, First 
Lieut. Elmer Ambler: of Belling- 
ham-has written his sister in 
Woonsocket that his ‘plane carries 
life.rafts made-in this city. 

Wide distribution of the rafts 
made at the U. S. Rubber company 
plant in Fairmount. street would 
keep the coincidence. from” ‘being 
most unusual, excepting that Lieu- 
tenant Ambler’s _ brother-in-law 
wérks on the rafts in the plant, -Also- 
that -the pilot visited the plant just 
before going overseas, 


At that time he was a guest of the’ 
management and toured the plant,. 
inspecting the various war products,. 
including the type of raft which he’ 
now depends on to-save his life 
should the troot carrier plane ever 
be-foreed down into the sea, 


A. Son of Mr, and Mrs. H: H, Am- 
bler, Mechanic .street, Bellingham, 
the 21 year old pilot wrote his sis~- 
ter, Mrs, Dorothea Spas, .176 Black- |. 
stone street, whose husband, Stan- 
iey Spas, is an employe at the Fair- 
nount plant, The flier holds the] 
xir medal ands now in France, 


sp -ercaresstenneentbend cated oe ts 


Grange Works 


Chase Elected.” 
Grange Master 


BELLINGHAM ~ Bellingham 
grange held election of officers 


Wednesday night at grange hall, 
‘with Harry Chase named master, 
Others elected were overseer, 
Blanche Powers; lecturer, Zella 
Chase; secretary, Mrs. Kathryn 
Gariepy; treasurer, Mrs. Yerka; 
‘chaplain, Miss Delia St. Germain; 
steward, Miss Pauline Patrick. 
-. Assistant Steward, Maurice Pat- 
“rick; lady: assistant. steward; :. Mrs. 
- Marion Norman; - “gate 
Charles: Whipple, “JES “executive 
_ committee for three years, Clarence 
'St'Germain: Pomoné,: Clair 'Pat- 
trick; Ceres, Elizabeth Thayer; Flora, 
‘Janet. Chabot, and Ro ea ae ain 
‘Patrick. ees Z 
” After election, a genta’ hone: was 
‘enjoyed. and -solos, were ‘ ‘rendered 
by Mis... Ray ‘Patrick and. Mrs. 
Marion Norman. Readings. were 
given by the Misses Beanche - “Pow-, 
-ers and Kathryn, boswiae we. 


‘The next meeting” She a 


: Christmas get-together - Sit each 
member bringing a. & 


Two Degrees. 

Balint —~ The first and 
second ‘degrees of the Grange was 
worked on a class of candidates | 


4 


Jast week from. Bellingham, Aope- 8 


dale and Whitinsville, 


A literary hour, conducted by 
Miss Blanche Powers, lecturer, , 
consisted of a quiz by Mrs. Marion — 


Norman, an Easter hat style show, 
with Mrs, Norman. as soloist and 
Mrs. Ray Patrick, accompanist. 

Models were Mrs. Miriam Ben- 
nett, Miss Kay Winn, Miss Jean- 
nette Gaskill, Mrs. Marion Crim- 
mings and Mrs, Norman. 


Mrs. Harold Knott won an Easter _ 


egg hunt. Joseph Palmer of Hope- 
dale won the dime march, A birth- 
day march was held in honor of 
Ruel Thayer, Mrs. Anna Patrick, 
Mrs. Knott and Lloyd Brown, The 
home and community servicé com- 
mittee donated $5 to the Cancer 
F upd, ' 
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on anni Seance RCRA II A Nitin Attn ninaninnnnnatnAess ¢ wemmnt ~ ie 


Delegate 


‘ALCIDE BRUNEAU,. JR: |... son 
of Mr. ahd Mrs’ Alcide Brunéau, 
‘Sri, of” Mechanic street, - ‘Betling- 
ham, has been chosen to. -attend 
Boys’ State at University of Mas}, 
sachusetts starting Friday.. Brun-_ 
eau, a Sellingham - High - School 
“junior, is «sponsored by. Arnold 
Spencer: Rast,’ American, Legion. 7 


tiinamenttnnse entities wesc Main Abee one svnsanhnwsveadan Yovetdions Ante namnennad sana 


Grangers Eleet | | 
Miss Irma Crooks — 


Miss Irma Crooks was elected 
master of Border Grange at the 
recent annual meeting. 

' Other new officers are: 

Russell Clark, overseer;: John 
Rhodes, steward; Miss Florence W. 
Allam, lecturer; Fordyce Arnold, 
jassistant steward; Mrs. Jane Rhodes, 
chaplain; Elmer Crooks, treasurer; 
Mrs: Catherine Crooks, secretary; 
Fred Rhodes, gatekeeper; Mrs. Myra 
Clark, Ceres; Corona Crooks, Pa- 
mona; Mrs. Beatrice MacPherson, 
Flora; Mrs: Lucille Arnold, lady as- 
sistent steward, and Mrs. Annie 
Whipple, executive committee mem- 
ber for three years. ’ 

Mrs. Rhodes as chairman of the 
home economic committee announc- 
ed a banana cake contest for the 
Oct. 8 meeting. 

Future activities announced in- 
clude a meeting. of Providence 
County Pamona, Oct. 3, with Pona- 
gansett Grange; a Union Grange 
Field Day later this month and the 
annual state Youth. Dance, Oct. 30, 
at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet. 

The Ath wedding. anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Crooks was noted 
wthe-meeting. . . 

The next session will, ‘be Sept. a 


nanan sR die EON 


Woonsocket Call — | 


FOUR WORD SAYINGS 
Nothing succeeds like success 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained 
Still waters run deep. 
Let sleeping dogs lie. 
Live and let live. 
Bad news travels fast. 
Love laughs at locksmiths. 
Charity begins at home. 
in God we trust 
This, too, shall pass 
First catch your hare. 
No smoke without fire 
Hear the other side. 
Tomorrow is another day. 
Never judge by appearances 
Second thoughts are best. 
There is nothing new. 
No gains without pain 
Time devours all things 
Nothing comes of nothing 
With opportunity comes responsibility 
Necessity knows no law 
Better late than never 
Sunshine always follows rain 
Let bygones be bygones 
Practice what you preach 
Knowledge itself is power 
Love and be happy 
The die is cast 
All shall be well 
All things in moderation 
Faith, hope and charity 
Happiness must be pursued 
Look before you leap 
Fortune favors the brave 
Share and share alike 
Sufficient unto the day 
Joy must be shared 
Least said, sooner mended 
Politicians make strange bedfellows 
It may never happen 
The unexpected always happens 


From 1973 Old Farmers Almanac 


DEATHS 
Edgar Arcand 
Richard Auger 
William Bellan 
Anita Bickford 
Jeannine Hyland Bodwell 
Barbara Boukoski 
Joan Bradbury 
Francis Byam, Sr. 
Theresa Carbon 
Joanne Connolly 
John Cowen, Sr. 
John Emidy 
Denise Cafarelli Farley 
Ann R. Durkin 
Vera Fletcher 
Gerard Frappier 
Pauline Gagne 
Robert Gagnon 
Carlton “Sonny” Gaskill 
Frank Kozimor 
Violet Suprenant LeClaire 
Rita Lemery 
Robert Melville 
irene Wilde O’Brien 
Elizabeth “Beth” O'Neil 
Natalie Cameron Orvos BHs !996 
Roger Plante 
Marion Randall 
Wanda Reid 
Sergio “Sarge” Rotatori 
Paul Taylor 
Mary Ruck Veazie 
Edna Vermette 
Dominik Wesolowski 
George Whitten, Jr. 
Janet Young 


DONATIONS 
Portrait of Deborah Samson - 
Stephen Connolly , Sharon, MA 
1800's artifacts — Danielle Fisher 
Thanks to all who donate. 
A special thank you to our friends in England 
who sent a package of printed material. 


tbe 
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Will we ever see this price again? 
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Do you think we will ever hear this again? 
May | Help you? 
Wash your windshield? 
Check your oil? 


